"SMILING    CHARLIE"
The date of this editorial in Whitelaw Reid's organ
of standpat Republicanism was August 31, 1894.
Schwab was still general superintendent at both Home-
stead and Braddock and still first in favor among the
"young geniuses." Carnegie was placidly fishing on
beautiful Highland lochs, apparently still convinced
that Cleveland was a "pretty good fellow."
Frick, as usual, was hard at work under the black-
ened skies of Pittsburgh, building the Carnegie Com-
pany into a perfect industrial unit and placing it be-
yond the reach of competitors.
Henry Clay Prick's pet anecdote (he told few) con-
cerned an old farmer who owned the biggest chicken
farm in "Western Pennsylvania. "I got my start this
way," said the old fellow. "When I was young, I was
out of work for a while. So I went over to a neighbor's
and borrowed a hen and a dozen fresh eggs. I set the
hen on the eggs and every one of them hatched. Then
I waited until the hen had laid a dozen eggs. By this
plan I was able to pay back what I had borrowed and
have a dozen little chickens left for myself. I didn't
invest a cent. All that my neighbor lost was the tem-
porary use of a hatful of eggs that he never missed. This
chicken farm is the result.'*
The illustration might aptly be applied to the meth-
ods by which Frick and the organization he so ably di-
rected increased the Carnegie Company's profits from
$4,000,000 in 1894 to no less than $21,000,000 in 1899.
Frick was a positive genius in making improvements pay
for themselves. For instance, he built a company railway
connecting all the Carnegie plants. For hauling and
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